500     SELECTED PROBLEMS  OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT
Yet the heart of sound advising of students lies with the teachers them-
selves, especially with those faculty members selected to act as student
counselors. These persons come into closer contact with the usual student
than does the formal administrative staff. But all too frequently faculty
advisors have no interest or skill in dealing with the students. Too often
their contacts are infrequent and perfunctory, having to do almost en-
tirely with the registration of the student in a course of study and occa-
sional visits from the student, chiefly from those who are called in
because of reports of failing work. We cannot go into the range of
difficulties arising from the traditional student-advisor relation. We have
already commented on the problem of teacher-student contact in the
classroom or laboratory, and some of the difficulties cited there are also
evident in this field of interaction. First of all, the usual college teacher
considers himself an expert in a particular branch of knowledge and feels
little or no responsibility for collegiate matters outside that narrow bound-
ary. Second, a goodly proportion of college instructors are none too
healthy-minded themselves. The ivory tower of the academic profession
has long provided many highly capable introverts a protective environ-
ment in which they could carry on their intellectual labors without the
distractions of the marketplace or the ordinary world of their fellows.
Third, most of those who are interested in helping their students have
no knowledge or understanding of human psychology or mental hygiene.
As a result, they frequently flounder about in the face of a student's emo-
tional difficulties, or fall back upon their culturally imposed patterns of
blame and pujiishment at the very time when the student needs sympa-
thetic aid in diagnosing his difficulties and in planning a program to
overcome them.
Although many teachers, even though unfamiliar with the technical
jargon of psychology, do know a great deal about problems of personal
adjustment, many others do not. But it does not follow that faculty
counseling should be abandoned and a specially trained staff engaged to
do -such work. Few colleges are financially able to bear the costs of
strictly professional counseling, nor does satisfactory mental hygiene in-
dicate such procedure to be sound. It seems wisest to keep student advis-
ing closely geared to the classroom and everyday campus life. Three sug-
gestions may be made to improve the system of faculty counseling:
(1)  There is every reason for making the advising of students a recognized part
of the college instructor's duties. But such time as teachers devote to this obligation
should be considered a part of their regular working schedule and professional re-
sponsibility, not put on them as extra tasks in addition to a heavy teaching load.
(2)  Prospective college teachers should have a modicum of training or instruction
in social psychology and mental hygiene as a phase of their general background for
teaching, which all instructors should have in addition to their specialized prep-